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the outgrowth of a more complex civilization than that of Spain." 
In itself this statement is difficult of proof, but, applied to 
Espronceda, it is especially unconvincing, because Espronceda 
came into direct contact with life in other countries. On page 
xxxvii, dates of poems would be helpful. The sources of El 
Estudiante de Salamanca are traced with precision. All classes 
of readers will be interested in its connection with the Don Juan 
legend. 

The bibliographical note clearly contains all important 
material. It is not made clear that an article on Espronceda is 
only a comparatively small portion of Pifteyro's El Romanticismo 
en Espana. Many readers would welcome references to authori- 
tative works on Spanish history during Espronceda's life. 

The admirable notes on versification are as clear as this 
difficult subject can be made in brief compass. 

The text itself is carefully edited, according to principles laid 
down in the preface. The notes are well-chosen, interesting, con- 
cise and scholarly. They are textual, linguistic, metrical, historical 
and interpretative. The reviewer would like to see more notes 
on the meaning or significance of various passages, such as El 
Estudiante, lines 110-115, 132-135, 492-494, 565. Very few 
notes seem to need change; in El Estudiante, line 96, the explana- 
tion of que might include comment on su; line 459, the last 
sentence is hardly adequate; line 653, vos has occurred previously, 
in line 611 and elsewhere. 

The vocabulary is rich in meanings, as it should be. Very 
few omissions of meanings (none of words) have been noted. 
There appears to be no satisfactory equivalent for vislumbrar, 
page 4, line 22; duenna for duena, page 38, line 797, is not clear. 
No allowance is made for u, page 64, line 1544. 

A textbook like this one gives the reviewer ample opportunity 
to praise and very little to censure. Typographically, the whole 
edition is all but flawless. Professor Northup has brought out for 
advanced classes one of the most happily chosen and most com- 
petently edited of Spanish texts. 

John Van Horne. 

I 

Spanish Selections for Sight Translation. Compiled by I. H. B. 
Spiers. New York, D. C. Heath & Co., 47 pp. 

The compiler tells us that the purpose of the fifty short selec- 
tions is "to afford the teacher a ready means of ascertaining by 
occasional tests the increase in power gained by the students. 
For this reason the selections are carefully graded in difficulty." 

One would expect a steady increase in difficulty from the 
beginning to the end. Yet, if number I, El Canal de Panama," 
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is compared with number XLIX, "Una Muchacha Habladora," 
it would be puzzling to determine which were the more difficult 
for a high school student. I am inclined to think that the former 
would present more hard passages. Again, number IV, "Un 
Juguete Ingenioso," would probably baffle the ordinary student, 
while the extract from Castelar's "Roma," number XXXV, is 
comparatively simple Spanish. In short, if these selections are 
used for testing, the results will not be very consistent. They 
will be largely hit or miss. 

Nevertheless most of the selections are happily chosen. I 
doubt very much, though, if a secondary school student would 
find much interest in the academic question involved in "El 
Espfritu del Quijote." And, again, the meaning of "El Epilogo 
de la Farsa" would no doubt be over his head. It would likely 
be nothing to him but words. The "Maximas Militares" are 
evidently all translations. The compiler must have run short of 
material. 

To my mind the selections should not serve as tests for written 
translation. They could be used much more profitably for sight 
translation and discussion in the class-room. The words are all, 
or nearly all, worth knowing. If properly used the book would 
materially increase the pupil's active vocabulary. The meanings 
of the new words could be explained by the teacher either in 
English or Spanish. A little conversation before leaving each 
selection would help to fix the words in the pupils' minds. 

The extra expense of board covers would no doubt have been 
worth while. The life of the volume would be greatly lengthened. 
It is to be regretted that more information is not given about 
the origin of the selections. It is only natural curiosity to wish 
to know from what works the different extracts are taken. 

II 

Trozos Selectos. — Selected and edited with questions, exercises, 
outlines, notes and vocabulary by Arturo FernAndez and 
Joseph M. Purdie. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 280 pp. 

These selections have, for the most part, a genuine literary 
flavor. We find such names as Ruben Darfo, Espronceda, Cer- 
vantes and Castelar. And why not? The book is not intended 
for beginners. After the difficulties of the rudiments have been 
overcome, there are plenty of easy passages in the classics which 
may be put before the student. Nor do I see any objection to 
taking necessary liberties, as the editors have done, since the 
book is for class-room use. Indeed they might have gone just a 
little farther in the process of elimination. 

These selections are a good introduction to Spanish literature, 
an introduction that might well arouse the interest and curiosity 
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of the student. The brief biographical notices help to forward 
the same purposes. It is the right kind of food for the real 
student, the student who is not contented with the meager oppor- 
tunity for progress afforded by the brief class-room work. The 
boy or girl who does not go beyond the regular assignments never 
gets anywhere. The class work must, of necessity, be merely 
suggestive, inspirational. 

The few words listed at the end of each selection for more or 
less intensive study, seem to be taken at random and the ques- 
tions are monotonous. Any teacher who cannot frame his own 
questions should not be teaching Spanish. Perhaps, however, 
the "sinister influence" of the publishers should be blamed. The 
composition exercises, revamps of the text, are more to the 
purpose. Really live suggestions for free composition, such as 
are found in the latter part of the book, are still better. It is a 
book I should like to use in my classes. I know I could arouse 
a good deal of interest with it and I believe it is a worthy medium 
for teaching Spanish effectively. 

Michael S. Donlan. 

High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 

Modern French Grammar, by Pierre de la Rochelle. Putnam, 

1919. 

Every new French teaching book that appears is hailed, if not 
with joy, at least with great interest, as that possible model of 
perfection for which we are still waiting. The task is compara- 
tively simple to put such books into their proper class, as the 
"French Self Taught" phrase book, the old-fashioned formal 
reference grammar, or finally, what we may designate as the 
teachable class-room conversation grammar. It is a bit discon- 
certing to find one which will not yield gracefully to this facile 
method of disposal, and which demands more careful inspection 
to divine its functions and purposes. Such a book is Mr. Pierre 
de la Rochelle's Modern French Grammar. 

Phrase book it is emphatically not. We should search through 
it in vain for a restaurant dinner or for third-class tickets to Paris. 
But at first glance, upon seeing the pages of fine, all too fine, 
print, with numbered rules and notes and lists, one might jump 
to the conclusion that it was of the reference type. 

We do not like to discourage originality in the arrangement of 
material; yet, for a reference grammar a very definite, formal, 
and logical system should be the first requisite. One should be 
able to refer to its sections and headings as to a dictionary, with 
certainty and precision. If, for instance, we wished to look up 
some point under adjectives, we should like to open the book to 
the section on adjectives and find there all posssible information 



